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Distinguished Painters Inspire Those of African Blood 


AINTING and sculpture, as 
| we understand these arts, grew 
out of architecture. In the be- 
inning, however, these forms were 
not life-like or real, but the Greeks 
vegan to make their art realistic. As 
forey once wrote, “The artists’ skill 
in representing actual things is illus- 
trated in the story often told of the 
zreat painters Zeuxis and Parrhasius. 
They were rivals, and agreed to make 
a test of their relative skill. Zeuxis 
painted a cluster of grapes that de- 
ceived the birds, which came and 
pecked at them. He reported his suc- 
cess to Parrhasius, who told him that 
iis own work could be seen behind a 
curtain. 
this aside, and found it was only a 
painted curtain. And so while Zeuxis 
had deceived the birds, Parrhasius 
ad deceived the rival painter him- 
elf.” 
Today we 


think . of painting 
mainly as the work of an_ indi- 
vidual in his art studio with his 
canvas on his easel, his brush in 


colors in the other. We see him 
mixing his colors, touching his can- 
vas with his delicate brush, while 
watching the development of the 
Apainting as each touch brings it 
nearer and nearer to the design 
originally worked out in his mind. 
We are acquainted also with painting 
in its other aspects, but this is the pic- 
ture which the name of this art gen- 
erally suggests to the average mind: 


one hand and the palette for his 
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The world has made much prog- 
ress in reaching this stage of modern 
painting. Painting attained a high 
position in the life of the Greeks 
and the Romans who added some- 
thing to pass this and other arts 
or to the nations which arose there- 
after, but not much could be done 
to advance art during the dark age 
which followed the destruction of the 
Roman Empire. In the East, in 
Africa and Asia, however, the peo- 
ple were making some progress in 
raising higher standards which Eu- 
ropeans learned later to follow. 
The monks of Europe did a little 


Zeuxis attempted to draw pus. 


to keep the light of civilization 
burning while they were shut in 
their monasteries to seclude them- 
selves from the wicked world of 
the middle ages. In copying manu- 
scripts, the monks decorated them 
with artistic monograms and orna- 
mental figures. By and by when 
the darkness of the middle ages 
tended to pass away and men be- 
came more enlightened by contact 
with the East, artists began to build 
and decorate as had done the Egyp- 
tians, the Greeks and the Romans. 
The one ii.ing in which most Euro- 
pean people. could be interested at 
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that time was religion, and artists 
came forward to beautify the churches 
with statues and statuettes, with 
frescoes and murals. This was a 
part of the movement called the 
Renaissance, which turned people 
toward doing things as they had 
been done so much better ages be- 
fore. 

In the Renaissance the Negro him- 
self figured in Europe. In Spain, 
to which Africans were brought in 
larger numbers than elsewhere on 
that continent the evidences were 
very frequent. Juan de Pareja, 
born a slave in Granada, in 1606, 
was liberated by Velasquez and 
taught the technique of painting. 
He left to his credit “The Calling 
of St. Matthew,” “Santa Catalina,” 
“The Baptism of Christ,” “The Pre- 
sentation of the Child of God,” “Pro- 
vincial of the Capuchin Order,” 
“St: John the Evangelist,” “San 
Oronico,” and “Our Lady of Guade- 
loupe.” It is said that J. Herbert 
Watson, of Brooklyn, New York, 
owns another of his paintings, “The 
Annunciation.” 

Sebastian Gomez sustained to Mu- 
rillo the same relation as did Juan 
de Pareja to Velasquez in having 
been Murillo’s slave and then ele- 
vated to the dignity of his student 
and coworker. He produced by the 
time of his death in 1682 such pre- 
cious productions as “Christ bound 
to the Column with St. Peter Kneel- 
ing,” “St. Joseph,” “St. Anne,” and 
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“Madonna and Child.” In that same 
atmosphere developed Juan Latino, 
the authority in Latin. 

The Negro likewise flowered forth 
in art in Portugal and still more so 
in its great colony, Brazil in South 
America. In the field of painting 
the Brazilian Negro was especially 
famous. Among the many to attain 
distinction there should be mentioned 
José Joaquim da Rocha, Sebastiao, 
Cunha, Victor Mireilles, Pedro 
Americo, Manoel Querino, and Oseas 
dos Santos of the European school. 
Negroes of Brazil devoted to mod- 
ern art are too numerous to be men- 
tioned here. 

What artists have done in Europe 
we have tried to do in America 
without much modification. Paint- 
ing in North America, therefore, is 
mainly an imitation of European 
models. A generation ago a new 
impetus to art on this side of the 
Atlantic and in Europe came from 
Africa. Striking pieces of art were 
found, and since that time other 
such works have been discovered 
throughout Negro Africa. Under- 
standing at last after the first effort 
to figure out the meaning of these 
strange productions, European and 
American artists began to rave over 
this art. It was learned, moreover, 
that these African works of art were 
not influenced by the art of Europe 
because they antedated any known 
contact with people from that shore; 
and these productions were not 
copied from Egypt, because the art 
of the Nile shows uniformity while 
that discovered throughout Negro 
Africa shows .spontaneity, that is, 
developed from natural impulse. 

African art, it was discovered, 
was very ancient. Thousands of 
years ago African cave-dwellers in 
the southern part of the continent 
portrayed their whole life on the 
walls of the caves in what has been 
called solutric rock-painting about 
which we recently wrote. Such 
painting has been found on the 
walls of other continents, but no 
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where do these figures show more 
evidence of art than those left by 
the aborigines in South Africa. Evi- 


dently, the European discoverers 
said, “The African was much more 
of a civilized man than we have 
believed, and we must give him a 
new rating.” 

Negroes in America have shown 
that same aptitude for art found 
among their ancestors in Africa. 
And in painting especially Negroes 
have achieved much in spite of 
passing through slavery and serf- 
dom. Suffering in itself, however, 
is not a great handicap to a people 
in the development of art if these 
people are not otherwise handi- 
capped by lack of wealth which 
brings leisure. In order that man 
may think deeply and feel strongly 
it is sometimes necessary for him 
to suffer. The Negro, however, not 
only had to pass through the ter- 
rible ordeal of slavery, but after 
being freed in name only he had 
to struggle against poverty. The 
resources of this country had been 
taken over by others and since that 
time have been developed at the ex- 
pense of the Negro laborer to bring 
leisure to others. 

At the same time, too, the Afri- 
can brought into this American wil- 
derness of three centuries ago found 
less incentive to art than he had in 
Africa, The first settlers in America 
were crude people. They had left 
Europe mainly because they were 
the down-and-out class which needed 
to go to some new country where 
they could become the first in the 
land. Many of them were ruined 
and imprisoned debtors, some were 
undesirables, others were those per- 
secuted for various reasons; and all 
were poor. Being first on the ground 
floor in America, however, these first 
European colonists got control of 
things and became rich as traders, 
merchants, farmers, and slave-hold- 
ing planters. 

When leisure resulting from 
wealth finally came, moreover, these 
Americans were not interested in art 
and tended to crush in the Negro 
the esthetic manifestations which 
they did not understand. When the 
Negro was caught carving masks, 
fetishes and images which pioneer 


Americans did not appreciate, he 
was told to desist from such a pa- 
gan practice. When he was found 
drawing things on paper he was 
cautioned against such vain effort 
and watched less he might design 
something which might be a symbol 
of freedom unto his oppressed peo- 
ple. He might be giving a signal 
for his own escape and that of his 
fellow bondmen. 

Yet even during the days of bond- 
age the spark of genius in the Ne- 
gro could not be thus extinguished. 
There were those who practiced 
wood-carving, modelling, and such 
painting as the regime of oppression 
sometimes permitted. Occasionally 
there were owners who found on 
their plantations Negroes who had 
such native ability in art and point- 
ed them out as curiosities. These 
whites, like many of our day, made 
the mistake of thinking of such 
Negroes as exceptional. At that 
time the world did not know the 
African Negro well enough to under- 
stand that he belongs to a race ca- 
pable of great esthetic achievement 
—a race endowed by nature with 
very deep emotions and, when en- 
lightened, capable of the finest ar- 
tistie expression. During the days 
of slavery in this country, the Ne- 
gro, like the ancient Greek subju- 
gated by the brutal Roman, was 
sometimes controlled and driven 
about by one who was his inferior. 

To the Negroes who became free 
or who descended from these bond- 
men thus fortunate a greater light 
came. When American wealth be- 
came more general and men began to 
appreciate the higher things which 
wealth affords the free Negro, in 
spite of his poverty, did not lag 
behind others who addressed them- 
selves to the fine arts. In that ante- 
bellum atmosphere arose Robert S. 
Duncanson, William Simpson and 
Edwin M. Bannister, who impressed 
upon the public their worth as paint- 
ers. In the social ostracism which 
they had to face they found an in- 
centive to greater effort. Before the 
general emancipation these workers 
in painting were reported here and 
there as men of genius whose 
achievements gave evidence that 
their race had not been doomed by 


nature with the handicap of racial 
inferiority. 

Numerous Negroes continued to 
try their hand at painting just as 
at other things opened to them by 
limited freedom and inferior educa- 
tion, but the next to achieve dis- 
tinction was Henry Ossawa Tanner. 
After Tanner’s rise came a number 
of younger workers, not his equals 
as painters but of great worth and 
showing a point of view different 
from those of Duncanson, Simpson, 
Bannister and Tanner. 

Of the traditional type or academic 
order: are such as William Edward 
Scott, William Farrow, Laura Wheel- 
er Waring, Allan R. Freelon, Edwin 
A. Harleston, Arthur Diggs, Charles 
Dawson, W. J. Hardrick, W. A. 
Cooper, Richard Reid, Robert Pious, 
Henry Boseman Jones, Dan Terry 
Reid, James A. Porter, and Lois M. 
Jones. But Aaron Douglas, Archi- 
bald Motley, William H. Johnson, 
Hale Woodruff, Malvin Gray John- 
son, and James Lesesne Wells, have 
been influenced by present tendencies 
in art. 


Books on Art 


Treatises on the Negro in art are 
not numerous, and even when avail- 
able they tell us only the important 
facts which seldom touch what we 
know or have experienced as art. 
Writers use such difficult terms, 
moreover, that the layman grasps 
very little of their message. One may 
sometimes learn more about art by 
talking with an artist and studying at 
close range what he has produced. In 
almost every large community there 
is some painter or sculptor who is a 
walking book on art. Yet books are 
necessary in this study, for one may 
receive the wrong impression or be 
misguided by the local artist if he 
happens not to be properly trained 
and inspired. 

(Continued on puge 64) 
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Robert S. Duneanson developed 
in Cineinnati, Ohio, before the Civil 
War. There he faced the greatest 
of difficulties in trying to rise from 
obseurity, Cineinnati at that time 
was not the best place for ambitious 
Negroes. So many Southern Ne- 
zroes had rushed to that city on the 
border line and so many of their ene- 
ules had come also to that place that 
Negroes were frequently attacked and 
mobbed as in 1826, 1836, and 1841. 
Only a few whites helped them to 
rise as free citizens on free soil. 

Duneanson struggled on, however, 
and he was known to be painting as 
early as 1843. By 1851, he was 
listed by Charles Gist in his history 
of Cincinnati as “a painter of fruit, 
faney and historical paintings and 
landseape.” His first efforts so im- 
pressed the publie that friends of 
Anti-Slavery cause, including 
Nicholas Longworth, the father of 
the late eongressman, raised the 
funds necessary for Dunecanson to 
study in Edinburgh, Scotland. 

In Edinburgh Duncanson reached 
full growth as an artist. At first 
his interest lay in portrait, land- 
scapes and seasonal productions. His 
first work to attract attention, how- 
was “The Trial of Shakes- 
peare.” Among other striking paint- 
ings he produced “Shylock and Jes- 
“The Ruins of Carthage,” 
“Battleground of the River Raisin,” 
“Western Hunters,” and “Encamp- 
ment.” It is said that one of his 
works was purchased by Queen Vic- 
toria and that it now hangs in the 
historic Windsor Castle. 
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WILLIAM H. SIMPSON 


William H, Simpson was born in 
Buffalo, New York. There when 


young he entered school, but instead 
of solving his problems in arith- 


HENRY O. TANNER 


plunged into drawing and sketching 
every time his teacher happened to 
b giving attention elsewhere. For 
this reason he was frequently pun- 
ished. In those days teachers often 
looked upon drawing as wasting 
time in idleness. 


After completing the work offered 
in that school, Simpson became the 
errand boy for Matthew Wilson, 
an artist of that day. When Wilson 
saw that this colored lad had genius, 
he made him his apprentice. In Bos- 
ton, to which both Wilson and Simp- 
son moved in 1854, the young man 
improved rapidly in the art. His 
teacher said that he had never seen 
a more attentive and trustworthy 
student. 

As an artist Simpson seemed to 
take as his models great European 
painers—Titian, Murillo, and Ra- 
phael. Like these masters with the 
brush, Simpson gave attention to 
the things around him. He suc- 
ceeded, however, mainly as a portrait 
painter. In this work he was said 
to be “rich in depth of feeling and 
spiritual beauty.” These qualities 
are found in his portraits of John 
T. Hilton and of Charles Sumner. 

According to William Wells 
Brown, Simpson was of unmixed 
Negro blood, small stature, a rather 
mild and feminine countenance, firm 
and resolute eyes, gentlemanly ap- 
pearance and brilliant conversation. 
He died in 1872. 


EDWIN M. BANNISTER 


Edwin M. Bannister probably at- 
tained as a painter greater distinc- 
tion than any of his predecessors 
in his own race, He was born in 
the town of St. Andrew in New 
Brunswick, Canada, At the age of 
six his father died. He attended a 
grammar school at his native home 
and thus received a better education 
than most persons of his order were 
fortunate enough to obtain. While 
in school, he showed an aptitude for 
painting. He often attracted atten- 
tion in drawing portraits of his 
school fellows, not only in realistic 
form, but in such caricature as to 
call forth merriment and laughter 
sometimes even at the expense of the 
teacher. 

Bannister’s mother died when he 
was still under age and he thereby 
suffered a great loss which further 
handicapped him in the struggle to 
rise in his chosen field. It was 
necessary for him to live thereafter 
with Harris Hateh, a lawyer of his 
home town. In that family, how- 
ever, he continued his work in art 
in spite of obstacles which stood 
before him. The family had two 


recopied. From the old family Bible 
he copied a number of crude engrav- 
ings, These drawings were found 
reproduced on barn doors, fences, or 
wherever he could find any sort of 
surface inasmuch as he had not the 
materials with which to work. 

With a fair foundation in eduea- 
tion, however, Bannister broadened 
considerably and he made a deep 
impression on those with whom he 
came into contact, not only in the 
diseussion of art, but in that of 
literature and other fields in which 
he was interested and from which 
he gained inspiration to do the work 
which was before him. His home 
in St. Andrew, New Brunswick, no 
longer afforded all the opportunities 
which he needed, and he moved to 
Boston, hoping that the field of art 
would open wide to him. In Boston, 
however, he did not find the attitude 
so congenial as he expected. Be- 
cause he was a Negro, the art cir- 
cles did not readily accept him, and 
he had no friends there. To make 
a living Bannister had to serve as a 
barber. But he would not be dis- 
couraged. He set up a studio in the 
rear of his barber shop and there 
practiced whenever he was not oc- 
eupied in earning his bread and but- 
ter. He finally had the opportunity 
to study at Lowell Institute, which 
helped him much on the way to 
reaching his goal. 

Bannister left Boston in 1871, 
however, and settled in Providence, 
Rhode Island, where he completed 
the rest of his career. He produced 
creditable paintings which finally at- 
tracted the attention of the best art 
critics of this country. One of his 
paintings was “Wall Street at 
Home,” typifying an old man reat- 
ing in tranquillity by his fireside. 
Another of importance was entitled 
“Cleopatra Waiting to Receive Mark 
Anthony.” His painting called “Un- 
der the Oaks” brought him great 
fame in being awarded the first class 
medal in Philadelphia in 1876 at 
the Centennial Exposition celebrat- 
ing the one hundredth anniversary 
of the independence of the United 
States. When the judges had an- 
nounced their decision and ealled for 
the winner, they were surprised to 
see a Negro approach them, and 
they impolitely inquired as to what 
he desired. When told that he was 
the one to whom they had awarded 
the first prize an effort was made to 
reeunsider the decision, but the other 
contestants, being men of honor, pro- 
claimed that if the decision were 
changed because of the race of the 
winner they would withdraw in pro- 
test and proclaim the injustice to 
the whole world. That decision stood. 
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The best known of all Negro 
painters is Henry Ossawa Tanner. 
He early took the rank as a fine 
artist of international standing even 
when few American white painters 
could claim that honor. In our day, 
numbers of Negro artists are vying 
for supremacy in their respective 
fields, although no one of this par- 
ticular ecirele has yet achieved the 
renown which Tanner enjoyed until 
the time of his death on May 25, 
1937, 

Tanner was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, June 21, 1859. He 
was the son of Benjamin Tucker 
Tanner, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Very soon in his 
career he showed an aptitude for 
art but received little encouragement 
inasmuch as his parents desired that 
he study theology to maintain the 
Levitical tradition of the family. In 
Philadelphia, where Tanner had the 
opportunity to study under Eakins 
and Hovendon at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts, he lost all 
interest in other plans for his career 
and prepared himself in art. 

Upon completing the work at this 
institution, Tanner set out to make 
a living and’ a reputation as an 
artist. He began teaching at Clark 
University, in Atlanta, Georgia, but 
did not profit much thereby except 
to make there the acquaintance of 
Bishop Joseph C. Hartzel, who gave 
the young artist the first real im- 
petus toward his goal. Tanner had 
undertaken to make a living in pho- 
tography both in Atlanta and in a 
small town in North Carolina. What 
he sold, however, brought only smal! 
amounts. He had long had the am- 
bition for study and travel in Eu- 
rope, but the solution of that prob- 
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lem was not in sight. Fortunately, 
Bishop Hartzel invited him to come 
to Cincinnati and exhibit there his 
works with the hope that the pro- 
ceeds from the sale might be ade- 
quate to defray the expenses of his 
travels and study abroad. In this, 
however, he was disappointed, but 
in order to encourage the young 
ian Bishop Hartzel paid him a 
lump sum for all of his paintings, 
and with this amount he started on 
his way to Rome. There he be- 
lieved he could work successfully 
under the inspiration of the great 
Italian painters who have done so 
much for religious art. 

On his way to Rome, however, 
Tanner stopped in Paris and liked 
the city so much that he remained 
there instead of establishing him- 
self in the Eternal City. In Paris 
he began in 1892 to study under 
Jean Paul Laurens and Benjamin 
Constant, under whom he put on the 
finishing touches as a great artist. 
Four years later he attracted atten- 
tion with his “Music Lesson” and 
his “Young Sabot Maker.” The fol- 
lowing year, in 1897, the world’s 
most renowned artists acclaimed him 
as one of the greatest of all time 
when he unveiled his striking paint- 
ing, “The Raising of Lazarus.” The 
French Government awarded this 
masterpiece the gold medal and 
placed it in the Luxembourg Mu- 
seum. 

To all the paintings of Tanner, we 
can not refer in this brief sketch, 
but his best known works are in- 
cluded in the following: “Annuncia- 
tion,” “Judas,” “Nicodemus,” “Daniel 
in the Lion’s Den,” “The Wise and 
Foolish Virgins,” “Ruth,” “Christ 
at the Home of Mary and Martha,” 
“Return of the Holy Women,” “The 
Jews’ Wailing Place,” “The Flight 
Into Egypt,” “He Vanished Out of 
Their Sight,” “Christ Before the 
Doctors,” “Christ Washing the Dis- 
ciples’ Feet,’ and “Job and His 
Three Friends.” 

In these paintings Tanner has ad- 
hered to his original plan of re- 
ligious art. In a sense, it may be 
said that he carried out the wishes 
of his father in being a preacher, 
not through word, but through art. 
Tanner spent much time in the Holy 
Land in order to understand better 
the background and the religious 
feeling of the people portrayed in 
the Bible. Although he devoted some 
time to paintings of secular order, 
he may be spoken of mainly as a 
great worker in religious art. 


WILLIAM A. HARPER 


Among the most prominent Negro 
painters about thirty years ago, was 
William A. Harper, of Chicago. He 
was not born in luxury, and what 
he aecomplished was achieved with 
painstaking effort. He acquired 
the fundamentals of education which 
disclosed to him and his friends 


that he had the gift of an artist. 
To develop his power in this field, 
however, he had neither the funds 
nor the leisure which the task re- 
quired. Yet, by sacrifice and suffer- 
ing he managed to get some help 
from instructors in art, and he 
studied at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. He later spent two years in 
Paris where he saw further light 
in the esthetic world and ripened 
into an artist of much promise. 

Unfortunately, Harper died early 
in 1910 without having had the 
chance to unfold all of what was 
in his great soul. Art circles in 
this country, however, recognized his 
work and directed attention espe- 
cially to his “The Last Gleam,” 
“The Hillside,” and “The Great 
Day.” [lis “Avenue of Poplars” 
took a prize at an exhibition at the 
Chicago Institute. These in them- 
selves, although not the greatest 
works of art, show nevertheless a 
soul which had the power to express 
the finest feelings and thought of 
man. 


RICHARD LONSDALE BROWN 


‘One morning in 1911 a boy of 
eighteen years knocked at the door of 
George de Forest Brush, a New 
York artist, to ask him a serious 
question which had troubled the in- 
quirer for many years. He had had 
the ambition to be a painter and had 
produced a number of sketches 
which he: desired to have appraised. 
He had spent so much time in try- 
ing to become a painter that he 
wanted to be sure that he was not 
making a mistake in choosing his 
career. This artist, a kind hearted 
and sympathetic man, invited the 
boy in, examined his sketches and 
to the question as to whether he 
would ever become an artist, Brush 
replied, “Why, my boy, you are 
one now!” This boy was Richard 
Lonsdale Brown. 

This enterprising lad came from 
Parkersburg, West Virginia. He was 
born in Indiana, but spent most of 
his life in West Virginia. He at- 
tended the West Virginia Institute, 
now West Virginia State College, 
where he became a house painter and 
later developed an interest in land- 
scape sketching. He could find 
neither at that school nor at Charles- 
ton, the state capital, just eight 
miles away, any models by which 
he might be guided nor anything 
to stimulate him in this direction. 
He left then for other parts. He first 
went to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and studied there with friends in the 
museum of that city. But as the 
work before him unfolded itself, he 
saw the need for New York, where 
greater opportunities for instruction 
and achievement were possible. Ar- 
riving in New York with a few of 
his sketches and only two dollars in 
his pocket tu settle himself in a 
city where he was a stranger, Brown 


had a hard time for several weeks 
and months. No one desired to 
buy any of his sketches, and his 
money was soon exhausted. He 
found some relief, however, in se- 
curing a job at house painting. 
While thus employed he spent all 
his evenings in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and continued his landscape 
work. He was stirred especially by 
the works of Rousseau and Corot, 
of the French school. 

About this time Brown was of- 
fered a position of teaching house- 
painting in his home state, and he 
had to decide whether he would 
continue the struggle to make him- 
self an artist or abandon the idea 
and go to work to earn a living at 
something more practical..It was at 
this jueture that he knocked at the 
door of Brush, who pronounced him 
an artist and encouraged him to 
go on. 

This was the turning point in 
Brown’s career. Brush took him 
to his summer home in New Hamp- 
shire where the young man had an 
unusual opportunity to sketch the 
beautiful hills of New Hampshire 
which were very much like the pic- 
turesque hills of West Virginia, by 
which he had been inspired. At the 
end of this effort in New Hamp- 
shire, dealers offered to take some 
of his works for exhibition in art 
shops on Fifth avenue. Orders 
which brought him _ considerable 
sums came, and, for the time being, 
these kept him above pecuniary em- 
barrassment. 

Before Brown could get very far 
in his career, he was overtaken by 
poor health and died in New York 
City. He left to his credit, how- 
ever, a number of paintings like 
those that hang today in the schools 
of West Virginia, and others owned 
by friends, whom he made during 
his stay in New York City. 


WILLIAM EDOUARD SCOTT 


William Edouard Scott is living 
today in Chicago, but he was born 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, on March 
11, 1884. There he attended high 
school, With a desire for painting, 
he went to Chicago to study at the 
Art Institute. With few friends in 
the city, he had to work as a waiter 
and at almost anything offered him 
in order to make a living and study 
for his career. He kept at the task, 
however, and with the assistance of 
a friend, went to Paris for study at 
the Julian Academy and with Henry 
Ossawa Tanner. Although he came 
back to America, he returned soon 
to Paris to work further in his 
chosen field. He exhibited in the 
Paris Salon a very striking painting 
called “La Pauvre Voisine,” which 
was so touching that it was pur- 
chased by the Argentine Republic. 
A score of other paintings of value 
helped him toward recognition and 
renown. 


Ever busy, however, and looking 
for new scenes to depict, Scott, aided 
with a grant from the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, made a trip to Haiti to 
study the Negroes of that island. 
There he was well received by the 
President of the Republic of Haiti 
and made an officer in the “National 
Order of Honor and Merit.” He made 
many sketches of the people and the 
scenery -on the island, and these 
productions constitute a valuable 
part of the works of art which Scott 
has produced. His better known 
efforts, however, were in striking 
murals which he produced here and 
there. One of these, “The Old 


W. E. SCOTT 


Woman Who Lived in a Shoe,” he 
painted on the wall of a grammar 
school in Indianapolis. He pro- 
duced another mural for a school 
near Chicago and still another for 
the People’s Finance Corporation 
in St. Louis. For his great work 
as an artist, Scott was awarded a 
gold medal by the Harmon Foun- 
dation in 1927. 


LAURA WHEELER WARING 


Laura Wheeler Waring, another 
painter, was born in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. After preparatory edu- 
cation in the fundamentals, she 
studied at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. Early in her 
career she made an impression with 
her skill in type studies. In 1914, 
therefore, she was given a Cresson 
Travelling Scholarship for study in 
Europe. In 1924-1925, she studied 
at the Grande Chaumiere in Paris. 
These experiences broadened her 
vision and helped her to continue 
her type studies with the zeal and 
finish of an artist. Probably her 


best painting is the portrait of a 
mulatto mother with her quadroon 
daughter—an effort not only to- 
ward artistic expression, but also 
toward dealing with the relations 
Mrs. War- 


of the races in America. 
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JAMES A. PORTER 


ing has spent most of her time as 
a teacher in the Cheyney Teachers’ 
College in Pennsylvania. She makes 
her home with her husband, however, 
in Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM FARROW 


In considering Negro artists, 
William Farrow should not be for- 
gotten. He was born in Ohio in 
1885. After finishing the public 
schools of his home city, he made his 
way to Chicago and studied at the 
Art Institute for eight years. He 
made a favorable impression there, 
as is evidenced by the fact that he is 
a member of the staff at the Chicago 
Art Institute. He has served as an 
assistant to the Curator of Tempo- 
rary Exhibitions, and later in charge 
of the print shop of that museum. 
His other services there included re- 
installing an Egyptian collection and 
taking charge of labels on paintings 
and sculptures. 

He has produced several pieces of 
art which may be offered in evidence 
of his ability as a painter. He re- 
ceived first honors in figure and still 
life at the Lincoln Exposition in 
1915. He won the Eames MacVeagh 
Prize for etching in 1928 and the 
Charles 8. Patterson Prize in 1929. 
His work called forth considerable 
comment in other exhibits given by 
the Harmon Foundation in 1928, 
1930, and 1931. 


LOIS MAILOU JONES 


Lois Mailou Jones, a younger 
painter, is a native of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. She studied at the Bos- 
ton School of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, at the Designers’ Art School 
and at the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School. During the year 1938-1939 
Miss Jones studied in Paris, France, 
under Montezin, Berges, Maury and 
Adler. She received a certificate from 
the Académie Julian. The artist was 
received at the Salon des Artistes 
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Frangais in the Grand Palais, where 
she exhibited two works, “Les Pom- 
mes Verts” and “La Cuisine dans 
V’atelier de l’artiste.” While in Paris 
Miss Jones exhibited also at )’Hotel 
de Ville d’Asnieres, Galerie Charpen- 
tier, Galerie de Paris, and at the 
Salon des Artistes Independants. The 
Beaux Arts said of her: “The works 
of Lois Mailou Jones in style and 
treatment suggest the passions of 
Paul Cezanne.” 

In 1931, the artist received honor- 
able mention for a black and white 
portrait, “Negro Youth,” which was 
shown in the Harmou Foundation 
Exhibition. Since that time Miss 
Jones has had a number of one-man 
exhibitions. For the past nine years 
the artist has been Instructor in De- 
sign and Water Color Painting at 
Howard University. 


MALVIN GRAY JOHNSON 


Malvin Gray Johnson was born in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, in 1896. 
He secured what education he could 
and then made his way to New York 
City, where he studied at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. He early 
attracted attention and sold a num- 
ber of his pieces. He was sufficiently 
encouraged to believe that he could 
make a living at painting but it 
proved to be quite a hard struggle 
even though he devoted a part of his 
time to commercial art. 

Johnson’s inclination was to deal 
especially with. Negro subjects, and 


he has done some spirituals in oils. 


His works were exhibited at the An- 
derson Galleries in 1931; at the 


Washington Square Outdoor Exhibi-' 


tion in 1932; at the Jumble Shop the 
same year; ‘ana at the Cooperative 
Art Market in 1933. He received the 
Otto H. Kahn Prize of two hundred 
fifty dollars at the Harmon Exhibit 
of 1929 for his interpretation through 
art of “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” 
One of his striking paintings, how- 
ever, is that called the “Negress,” 
which was purchased by the Whitney 
Museum. He left also to his credit, 
“Red Road,” “Convict Labor,” 
“Brothers,” “Ezekiel,” “Henderson,” 
“Dixie Madonna,” and “Uncle Joe.” 
Johnson’s promising career was 
brought to a close by his untimely 
death in 1934, 


JAMES A. PORTER 


James A. Porter was born in Bal- 
timore, Maryland, thirty-two years 
ago. His father, a Methodist minis- 
ter, was obliged to move his residence 
periodically ; but after 1918 he became 
permanently settled in Washington, 
D. C., enabling his son to complete 
his education in the schools of this 
city. At the end of four years of 
study at Howard University James 
A. Porter continued his training at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and at the Art Students’ League 
of New York City. His work as a 
teacher of art began in the Depart- 
ment of Art, Howard University, the 
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“AN OLD VETERAN,” BY EDWIN 
A. HARLESTON 


year following his graduation from 
the University. 

Since 1927 he has exhibited al- 
most continually as a professional 
artist. His first one-man show was 
held in the Howard University Gal- 
lery of Art in 1930. In 1933, he re- 
ceived a Harmon prize for portrait- 
painting. During the years 1934-35 
and 1935-36 the artist engaged in in- 
tensive study of the history of art at 
New York University and the Sor- 
bonne, Paris, France. He resumed 
his teaching in the fall of the year 
1936. 

As an artist, Porter has demon- 
strated strength of purpose in his 
effort to remain always true to his 
convictions. He believes that an 
artist should value the gift of insight 
above mere critical approbation. At 
the present time he is interested in 
identifying himself more completely 
with the emotional aspects of the ra- 
cial minority problem here in Amer- 
ica, that is, those aspects of the 
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AARON DOUGLAS IN ACTION 


problem that can be represented pic- 
torially or by means of pictorial 
symbolism. Such an interest has, of 
course, a wide social basis, and its 
materials are inexhaustible. The 
reader’s attention is invited to sev- 
eral titles that fall within the scope 
of this interest. They are “Saturday 
Night Market,” “Street Rioting,” 
“Mother and Daughter” and “When 
the Klan Passes By.” Among the 
best known of this artist’s paintings 
are the “Woman Holding a Jug,” 
“Seventh Street Wharves,” “Young 
Negro,” a mural panel entitled 
“Christian Fellowship and Educa- 
tion,” “The Artist’s Mother,” and 
“Harlem Shoppers.” 


AARON DOUGLAS 


In mural painting, probably no 
Negro has surpassed the work of 
Aaron Douglas, He has placed strik- 
ing murale on the walla of Bennett 
College and of Fisk University. Stu- 
dents at these institutions not only 
have the opportunity to be reminded 
of the significant events in the life 
and history of their race, but at the 
same time, they may catch, if pos- 
sible, some of the inspiration of a 
great artist as he tried to speak to 
them through these works. 

The thing portrayed on the wall of 
one of the buildings at Bennett Col- 
lege is the story of Harriet Tubman. 
He represents her as once a slave 
woman, but now with her chains 
broken off, in the vanguard of the 
women of her race whom she is lead- 
ing to higher ground. On the walls 
of the new library of Fisk Univer- 
sity, Aaron Douglas, with the same 
thought of his race, has depicted al- 
most every phase of the struggle of 
the Negro as a laborer, a. professional 
man, and a leader. Gazing upon 
these murals at Fisk, one with an 
appreciation for art may read the en- 
tire history of the Negro as one may 
read the life of Christ in the murals 


and stained glass windows of the ca- 
thedrals of Europe. It is evident then 
that Aaron Douglas is not a mere 
painter; he is a deep thinker. 
Aaron Douglas was born in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in 1900. He moved 
from that city to Topeka, Kansas, 
where he finished high school. Be- 
coming interested in art, he made his 
way to the University of Nebraska, 
which conferred upon him the Bache- 
lor’s degree upon his completion of 
its college course. Next, he went to 
New York, where he had the oppor- 
tunity to work under Weinold Reiss, 
a European painter who, influenced 
by African art, came to this country 
to paint from the life of the Negro. 
Douglas was further aided on his 
way by a scholarship given him by 
the Barnes Foundation in Merion, 
Pennsylvania, He then began work 
as an illustrator, decorating books 
written by Negro and white authors. 
Tn 1931 came a call to decorate with 
appropriate murals the dining room 


of the Sherman Hotel in Chicago. 
While doing this and producing the 
murals at Bennett College and Fisk 
University he unveiled also for the 
admiration of the world such paint- 
ings as “The Jungle Dancers,” “Vi- 
sion of Liberty,” “Songs of the 
Towers,” and “Idylls of the South.” 
Douglas is still very active. At pres- 
ent, he is doing some work at Fisk 
University. 


ARCHIBALD J. MOTLEY 


Archibald J. Motley was born in 
New Orleans in 1891. He moved 
with his parents soon thereafter to 
Chicago, where he has spent most of 
his life. It was not a very easy life, 
for he had to support himself while 
studying art, the thing in which he 
hecame interested when he was a very 
small boy. Fortune came his way 
when he had finished high school. Dr. 
Gonzales, of Armour Institute, of- 
fered him free training in art, and 
helped him to study at the Chicago 
Institute even after he had refused 
the offer at his friend’s institution. 
At the Chicago Institute, Motley in- 
creased in knowledge and power suf- 
ficiently to win two prizes in an ex- 
position there in 1925, The prize- 
winning pieces were “Synecopation” 
and “A Mulatress.” These were real- 
istic paintings dealing with life as 
Motley had observed and understood 
it. He produced, also, such other 
paintings of this type as “My Grand- 
mother” and “Old Snuff-dipper.” 

All of Motley’s paintings did not 
deal with the people highest up in 
life. He understood the lowly and 
tried to portray them in such paint- 
ings as “Stomp,” “Black and Tan 
Cabaret,” “Barbecue in a Garden,” 
“Carnival,” and “Parade.” He had 
also some ideas as to how things had 
gone on in Africa and tried to give 
in his painting some likeness of the 
weird characters and practices in 
such works as “Devil-Devil,” “Spell 
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of the Voodoo,” “Waganda Charm- 
Makers” and “Waganda Woman’s 
Dream.” 

Recently, Motley has had the op- 
portunity to study and observe in the 
best circles of Europe. This was 
made possible by a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship for two years. He has been 
generally recognized in the best art 
circles in Chicago, where he makes 
his home. He has had several one- 
man exhibitions of his art; and has 
been admitted to a number of socie- 
ties restricted to the best artists of 
the country. Among these are the 
Illinois Academy of Fine Arts and 
the No-Jury Society, of which he is 
a prominent member. 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 


William H. Johnson is a distin- 
guished American artist now living 
abroad. He makes his home in Copen- 
hagen. He was born in Florence, 
South Carolina, in 1902. With a fair 
grasp of the common branches, he 
made his way to New York to work 
as a longshoreman for the funds 
necessary to pay his expenses as a 
atudent at the National Academy of 
Design. In apite of these difficulties, 
he won both the Cannon and the Hall 
Garten Prizes at this institution. He 
did not secure the foreign fellowship 
awarded there, but with the aid of his 
instructors he went to Europe for a 
hetter opportunity to develop in art. 
In France he came under the influ- 
ence of Cezanne, Rouault, and Sou- 
tine, who had been influenced by Af- 
rican art. Returning to America with 
a number of pieces of finer produc- 
tion, Johnson was received as an art- 
ist of high rank. These works were 
said to show some influence of for- 
eign artists, but in them could be dis- 
covered his own individuality which 
showed that he was a painter of 
great power. 

In this country, William H. John- 
son gave his attention to life as he 
saw it about him. In his home town, 
in the South, he endeavored to depict 
with realism and satire and some- 
times with a bit of caricature what he 
observed. These qualities are shown 
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in “Town Hotel” and “Sonny,” a 
portrait of his younger brother. Like 
Henry Ossawa Tanner, however, 
Johnson soon saw that America was 
too blinded by race prejudice to 
grant the full recognition which a 
painter of African blood might de- 
serve, and he returned to Copenha- 
gen, where he now makes his home. 


HALE A. WOODRUFF 


Hale A. Woodruff was born in 
Cairo, Illinois, in 1900. He attended 
publie sehools in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and studied art at the John Her- 
ron Art Institute in Indianapolis. He 
later had the opportunity to study 
in Paris and at the Fogg Museum of 
Art at Harvard University in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. This effort 
for training, however, was one of 
very hard struggle. He had to work 
as a table waiter, as boiler fireman, 
and as an under-secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. while trying to obtain an 
education in art. During these years, 
however, he was busy in turning out 
various pieces of art, although at first 
they were not recognized. % 

Woodruff restricts himself mainly 
to landscapes and the abstract formal 
sketches in which he makes an im- 
pression with his color and color har- 
monies, referred to as “characteris- 
tically racial,” His best known works, 
however, have been produced in 
Georgia, where he is employed as an 
instructor in Atlanta University. His 
mural work for the Howard Junior 
High School and for the School of 
Atlanta Social Work called forth 
high praise from crities. He has de- 
picted the lowly and unfortunate life 
of the Negro in “Shanty-town” and, 
“Mudhill Row,” which, according. to 
the Atlanta Constitution in high 
praise of these works, “speak out in 
rebuke” of those who thus handicap 
a helpless people. 


PALMER HAYDEN 


Palmer Hayden represents that 
type of Negro who wins against odds, 


“WASHERWOMAN,” BY HALE WOODRUFF 
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He was born in Virginia, where he 
had not much opportunity for edu- 
cation except what he acquired in its 
meagerly supported public . schools. 
He served in the United States Ar- 
my, worked as a postai clerk, and 
finally toiled at window-washing in 
New York—doing all these things 
while teaching himself to be an artist 
of sufficient attainment to be ac- 
claimed in 1926. With more support 
for his work, he was in a position to 
go abroad at that time, and he spent 
five years in France. 

Early in his career, Hayden be- 
came interested in marine subjects, 
and probably his best paintings are 
of this order. On the coast of Nor- 
mandy, in France, Hayden added a 
number dealing with that picturesque 
life. The best examples of this kind 
are “The Schooners,” “Port Locma- 
lo,” and “Quai at Concarneau.” He 
has painted some African colonial 
types discovered in France. He has 
shown a tendency toward other mat- 
ters in his “Theatre Alley,” and 
“Fetiche et Fleurs.” 


JAMES LESESNE WELLS 


Jamés Lesesne Wells was born in 
Atlanta, Georgia, in 1903, the son of 
a Baptist minister. At an early age 
his family moved to Florida, where 
he attended the Florida Baptist 
Academy at Jacksonville. At the age 
of thirteen he won first prize for a 
drawing at a State Fair in Jackson- 
ville. It was probably the winning 
of this prize that helped to deeide the 
career of the Artist. He later studied 
at Lineoln University in Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia University, New 
York City, and spent about three and 
one-half years at the National Acad- 
emy of Design. 

The Artist believes in the freedom 
of individual expression in art; how- 


*-ever, he feels that this expression 
must be backed by sound training in 
the fundamentals of art. 

He has worked primarily in the 
media of the wood-eut and the litho- 
graph. In both of these media he 


ALONZO J. ADEN’S ART APPRECIATION CLASS 


has produced landscape and still life 
arrangements and. also prints that 
show an interest in the social scheme, 
such as “Industry” (a wood-cut) and 
“Negro Workman” (a lithograph). 
He has exhibited at the Newman 
Print Room, New York City; The 
Downtown Gallery, New York City; 
and Phillips Memorial Galleries, 
Washington, D. C. 

In 1931 Wells received the Har- 
mon Gold Award. His painting, 
“Flight into Egypt,” which received 
that prize, was presented to Hamp- 
ton Institute. Other works are in 
the Valentine Museum, Richmond, 
Virginia; The Phillips Memorial 
Galleries, Washington, D. C.; and 
the Howard University Art Gallery, 
in the same city. 

During the summer of 1933 he di- 
rected the work of the Art Work- 
shop in Harlem, under the auspices 
of the 135th Street Branch of the 
Public Library. For a number of 
vears he has been connected with the 
Art Department of Howard Uni- 
versity. 


JAMES VERNON HERRING 


James Vernon Herring was born 
in Clio, 8. C., January 6, 1887. He 
attended the public schools of 
Greensboro, N. C., and the Academy 
at Howard University. His college 
training was received in Syracuse 
University and much of his art train- 
ing was done also at Crouse College 
of Fine Arts in the same institution. 
He has also studied Oriental Art in 
the Division of Art, Columbia Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and at the 
Fogg Museum of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
Mr. Herring has devoted the 
greater part of his professional ca- 
reer to teaching art in the following 
institutions: Haven Institute, Merid- 
ian, Mississippi; Straight College, 
New Orleans; Wilberforce Univer- 
sity, Wilberforce, Ohio; Agricultural 
and Technical College and Bennett 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


In 1921 he was appointed to teach 
at Howard University. He organized 
there the Department of Art, which 
he is at the present time directing. 

In 1930, he organized at Howard 

the first Art Gallery directed and 
controlled by Negroes in the United 
States. Its aim is to exhibit both 
original works of art and reproduc- 
tions without limitation to period or 
eountry. The exhibits change regu- 
larly every two or three weeks. Mr. 
Herring is largely responsible for the 
founding of the Society of Friends of 
Art, an organization which has given 
extraordinary assistance to the Gal- 
lery in sponsoring exhibitions, lec- 
tures, and the art educational] pro- 
gram. 
Mr. Herring is a lecturer of note, 
having spoken over the air and at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art for the 
College Art Association and at vari- 
ous colleges and institutions through: 
out the country. He is a member of 
the following art organizations: The 
Eastern Arts Association, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, the Ameri- 
ean Association of Museums, and the 
Friends of Art. He is a life member 
in the College Art Association of 
America. 


ALONZO J. ADEN 


Alonzo J. Aden, a native of South 
Carolina and a graduate of Howard 
University, has been connected with 
the Howard University Gallery of 
Art since its opening in 1930. During 
the year 1935-36 he was granted a 
General Education Board scholarship 
and stipend for study at the Buffalo 
Museum of Science, where he took 
museum training. At the termina- 
tion of the course for six months he 
was loaned by Howard University to 
the United States Department of 
Commerce for the Texas Centennial 
Central Exposition at the Hall of 
Negro Life, where he served as Cura- 
tor of Exhibitions. In May, 1938, 
Mr. Aden was granted a fellowship 
for summer travel and study in Eu- 
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rope by the American Association of 
Museums. Such grants were given 
from funds provided by the Carnegie 
Corporation in order that American 
museum workers might enrich their 
backgrounds with exposure to the 
collections of Europe. While abroad, 
Mr. Aden studied the History of Art 
of Belgium and Flanders under Pro- 
fessor Paul Montfort and Madame 
René Marcousé and received a di- 
ploma from the Minister of Educa- 
tion of Belgium. 

Mr. Aden has done much locally to 
make art popular. He has helped 
with the program of the School Arts 
League Project, which was organized 
at the beginning of the school year 
1936-37, under Miss Alma W. 
Thomas, to foster keener apprecia- 
tion of Art among Negro children of 
Washington, D. C. Lectures for this 
purpose have been given by Mr. 
Aden in the Howard University Gal- 
lery of Art. The series has been 
planned with emphasis upon the art 
of the American Negro. 


JAMES L. WELLS 
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IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In the effort to make art a vital 
part of public school work, Mrs. 
Rosa N. Hampton, head of the De- 
partment of Art of the Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia, 
Divisions 10-13, deserves mention. 
She was appointed to this position 
September 1, 1924. Her supervision 
of the art work covers 37 elementary 
schools, 1 vocational school, 6 junior 
and 3 senior high schools. Twenty- 
three art teachers are employed. 
Three of them assist in the teaching 
and supervision of art in the elemen- 
tary schools. The others are employed 
in the several schools. Mrs. Hamp- 
ton’s philosophy for public school art 
work is to develop in every child the 
appreciation for art that will lead 
him to desire art quality in things for 
daily life, and more harmony of tone 
and color in his surroundings; to de- 
velop in the talented child the power 
to create actual works of art. 


In this reference to public schools 
should be mentioned the efforts of 
Miss Purviance, director of art in the 
Baltimore Colored Schools. She is 
endeavoring to bring art instruction 
up to the same ideal. The friends of 
art recently sponsoring the new mu- 
seum in that city have shown the dis- 
position to give the Negro a chance 
to exhibit what he can do, and this 
opportunity will doubtless greatly 
facilitate the efforts of Miss Pur- 
viance. 

Likewise Allan Freelon, an acade- 
mician with some striking pieces of 
art to his credit, deserves mention for 
what he has done through the schools 
to inculeate an appreciation for art. 
While he has lectured at Swarthmore 
and Bryn Mawr on the Negro in art, 
he has made a deeper impression in 
the enlightening of youth in the pub- 
lic schools. In recognition of his 
valuable service in this capacity he 
was recently made director of art in- 
struction in all the junior high 
schools of Philadelphia. 


REMEMBER 


‘ The persons abroad who figured in 
the history of the Negro during the 
month of April are not numerous. It 
is important to remember, however, 
that on April 1, 1786, was born 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, the British 
emancipationist whose services for 
freedom did much to destroy the traf- 
fic in human beings and the institu- 
tion of slavery itself. In Jamaica, in 
another part of the British Empire, 
Francis Williams, a protegé of the 
Duke of Montague who educated 
Williams at the University of Cam- 
bridge, had become sufficiently versed 
in Latin to write a long poem in that 
language, April 17, 1738. 

In America were active a number 
of friends of freedom and opportu- 
nity whose outstanding contributions 
culminated during April. Edward 
Everett Hale, an anti-slavery writer, 
was born April 3, 1822. Thaddeus 
Stevens, the distinguished advocate 
of education at public expense and 
friend of freedom, was born April 4, 
1792. Judge Belton O’Neall, of 
South Carolina, advocate of the en- 
lightenment of the slaves, was born 
April 10, 1793. Thomas Jefferson, 
the liberal worker for the freedom of 
man, was born April 13, 1743. The 
first Abolition Society was founded 
April 14, 1775. The Negroes en- 
slaved in. the District of Columbia 
were liberated by a special act of the 
Congress of the United States April 
16, 1862. 

Many things which the Negro did 
in his own behalf took place during 
April. Negro soldiers heroically sac- 
rificed themselves for freedom at the 
Battle of Fort Pillow on April 12, 
1864. This and other blows helped 
to force the surrender of Robert E. 
Lee on April 9, 1865. During the 
month of April the “birthday” of 
Booker T. Washington is celebrated, 
although he did not know exactly 
when he was born. Some observe the 
5th and others the 18th. Perhaps it 
is more appropriate to observe the 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


j. Saunders Redding has just pub- 
lished through the University of 
North Carolina Press at Chapel Hill, 
a book entitled To Make a Poet 
Black ($1.50). The purpose of the 
writer, as he himself states, is to 
show that American Negro literature 
is a sort of history @f the Negro 
thought in America inasmuch as 
most Negro authors have produced 
literature either of purpose or of 
necessity. The does not 
claim to have taken into considera- 
tion all persons who have partici- 
pated in this effort. His attention 
is directed primarily to those whose 
works reflect the thought of the race. 

Be presents Jupiter Hammon, 
Phillis Wheatley, and George Moses 
Horton as forerunners. Next, he in- 
troduces Charles L. Remond, Wil- 
liam W. Brown, Frederick Douglass, 
Frances Ellen Watkins, and James 
Madison Bell, as writers reflecting 
the Negro thought of freedom. In 


the works of James E. Campbell, 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, Charles W. 
Chesnutt, W. E. Burghardt Dubois, 
Fenton Johnson, William S. Braith- 
waite, and a few others, he finds 
thought as to the adjustment of the 
Negro after the emancipation of the 
race. The author sees the emerg- 
ence of the New Negro in the pro- 
ductions of Claude McKay, Jean 
Toomer, Jessie Fauset, Langston 
Hughes, Countee Cullen, Rudolph 
Fisher, James Weldon Johnson, and 
others. 

The author says that he aimed 
to make the book appeal to popu- 
lar taste, but the style in various 
places is too much involved for 
the average reader. Children in the 
elementary schools will be able to 
make use of only the selections them- 
selves; students in the junior and 
senior high schools may understand 
the author’s point of view and profit 
by reading the volume. 


5th inasmuch as that has been set 
aside for such celebration by Tuske- 
gee Institute which he founded and 
is their founder’s day. 


BOOKS 
(Continued from page 58) 

On the American Negro in art, 
however, we have had no comprehen- 
sive work. The late Benjamin G. 
Brawley devoted a considerable part 
of his Negro in Literature and Art 
and his Negro Genius to biographical 
sketches of Negro painters and sculp- 
tors. Dr. Alain Locke had such a 
chapter in his New Negro, and he has 
recently published a useful booklet 
entitled Negro Art, Past and Present. 
The latter has contributed to maga- 
zines various articles on this topic. 
Mr. James A. Porter has rendered 
the same service. In 1933 the Har- 


mon Foundation, which has immense- 
ly encouraged the Negro in art by 
aids to individuals and exhibitions of 
their work, produced Exhibition of 
Productions by Negro Artists and in 
1935 Negro Artists. 


JAMES V. HERRING 


Questions on the 
March Issue 


1. Trace the place held by the Ne- 
gro in art from Africa to Amer- 
ica. 


2. What statement did Delafosse in 
his “‘Negroes of Africa” make in 
reference to the Negro and art? 


3. What are some of the stories 
told in the recent mural paint- 
ings? Where are these murals 
located? 


4. Name at least ten Negro artists. 
(You may include those who have 
done work in sculpture and other 
lines of art.) 


Pay special attention to “Persons 
and Achievements to be Remem- 
bered in March.” Contrast the 
work of Edmonia Lewis with that 
of Meta Vaux Warrick Fuller. 


6. Why not put on a Hero Contest 
im your class and see if your re- 
sults will be as interesting as the 
story told by Sim in Sim’s Hero. 
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